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I have been young and am now old, and have 
not yet known an untruthful man to come to a 
good end. AUERBACH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JEAN. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Biossoms in the tree-tops, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Down the lane comes dancing, 
Jean, a blossom lass. 


Songs are in the tree-tops, 
Sunshine in the skies, 

Songs are in the heart of Jean, 
Sunshine in her eyes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KENNETH’S VISIT TO THE WEST. 
BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT, 


ne \ | AMMA, will the wild animals eat me?”’ 

“Why, you poor little boy,” 

laughed mamma, pausing from her 

packing to put her arms around Kenneth. 

“Don’t you know that father is going to take 

a gun and will shoot any bad beasts right 
quick? ” 

“But they are in the house,” quavered 
Kenneth. 

“Tn the house? Only the nice kind dogs 
come into the house.” 

“No,” asserted Kenneth stoutly, “they are 
in the house.” 

Mother was puzzled. Then she laughed 
brightly. “Do you mean the elk and deer 
heads? They are all dead and stuffed and 
hang on the wall just like those in the museum.” 

“Johnny says they come down in the night 
and hurt you,’’ argued the unconsoled. 

“Well, dear, if you are afraid of them, father 
will take them right out of the log cabin and 
throw them into a deep gorge where they 
can never get out. Father is a big strong man 
and will not let anything hurt Kenneth. Now 
go and read your book and allow mother to 
pack; for see all that must be done, and we go 
to-morrow.” 

“T like New York better than the West,” 
stated Kenneth, dubiously. 

The next morning Kenneth bade an unsmiling 
farewell to his playmates. He considered this 
trip an unreasonable demand upon his time. 
He wanted to go to school, and he did not want 
to associate with Indians. Reluctantly he 
allowed himself to be embraced and kissed by 
his various aunts and uncles and grandparents; 
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but when they stood him up on the pavement 
of the station, he blinked rapidly at the in- 
dignities heaped upon him. The morning was 
cold, and he was so wadded in clothing that 
his small arms stuck out awkwardly from his 
body, and he stood there, a pathetic picture 
of injured babyhood. 

“Come, Kenneth, this great train is going 
to take us to Wyoming!” exclaimed papa in 
joyous excitement. 

There were three days of train travel, and 
Kenneth became more and more interested in 
the life on the car. In the first place there 
was the eating. Sometimes they ate from 
their lunch in a great box. Or all three of them, 
Kenneth and father and mother, went into the 
dining-car, which was a real dining-room, long 
and narrow to fit the shape of the car. And 
here a colored man waited on them and brought 
Kenneth all that a boy could ask. Meanwhile, 
a regular story book of pictures passed the 
window. 

But the real fun was the sleeping on the train. 
“Where do the beds come from, mamma?” 
he asked on the first night. 

“They use our seats.” 

Kenneth was breathless with interest. It 
was just like a fairy tale to see the porter con- 
struct two beds, one on top of the other, from 
two seats, and a shelf in the wall. 

“And which one do I take?’’ questioned 
Kenneth. 

“You may have the lower berth, dear, and 
you can pull up the shade and peep out of the 
window while you are in bed.” 

This was glorious fun, and Kenneth slept 
very little that night. 

At last they were in the Rocky Mountains, 
and Kenneth found himself in a brown rugged 
country grown with a coarse bush called sage 
brush.. When they left the train, Kenneth 
was sorry, for he had grown very fond of all the 
people in it, and they of him. He waved a 
farewell from the little station on the prairie, 
and the luxurious locomotive moved away and 
left Kenneth in “the West.” 

He huddled up close to his father and mother, 
and wished it wasn’t so cold, and that the moun- 
tains were not so big and bare. He looked for 
his uncle who was to meet them but no gen- 
tleman appeared,—only a roughly-dressed work- 
ing man. To his horror this man kissed his 
father and mother and then himself. 

“Kenneth, this is Uncle Jim,’’ said mamma. 

Kenneth stared. Later he whispered, 
“Mamma, I’m not going to own him.” 

“Why not, dear???’ 

Kenneth shook his head sullenly. “Where 
are his gloves, mamma, and his white collar?” 

Mamma laughed, and put her arm about 
Kenneth, She thought it time that this small 
aristocrat from the city learned that dress did 
not make a gentleman. 

They rode in the funniest wagon Kenneth had 
ever seen, It had a white hood over the top 
and was called a “prairie schooner,” And how 
it did bump over the frozen road. By and by 
there was not any road scarcely, but just wheel 
tracks across the fields. Kenneth wondered 
what they did at night without electric lights. 

At twilight they reached a little hut one 
story high, all made of logs, and here they de- 
scended from the wagon. Inside there were 
two rooms, and in one blazed a huge fire of 
crackling sage brush. Magazine pictures were 
pasted about on the rough log walls, and old 
guns and swords were nailed in place as dec- 
oration. Skins of animals were spread upon 
the floor, and a chair made of elk antlers stood 
in one corner, 

, Here they stayed over night, and in the morn- 
ing climbed into their prairie schooner once 


more and rode steadily all that day, only stop- 
ping at noon beside a clear mountain stream 
to water and feed the horses, and to build a 
little fire over which to warm their own luncheon. 

At night they pulled into’ Uncle Jim’s ranch, 
and Kenneth looked for a fine country house. 
Instead, a low rambling cabin met his gaze, and 
he was ushered into his temporary home. It 
was very like their:abode of the night before, 
only larger. 

When he was undressing for bed that night 
Kenneth heard the ery of a child out on the 
lonely prairie. ' 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, clutching her, “a 
poor little baby is lost out there in the dark.” 

And then his mother told him that that was 
a species of wolf called the coyote, and that 
he was sitting out there beside his hole with 
his nose pointed toward the stars. 

“What does he want?” asked Kenneth 
going to the window and peering out. 

“He is just singing to himself,” said she. 

“T wish he would stop: it makes you home- 
sick, Aren’t you homesick, mamma?” 

Mamma tried not to look so, but her thoughts 
drifted back wistfully to the comfortable city 
home and to her parents that she had left be- 
hind. “We will go back again some day, 
boy,’’ she said, kissing him to bury a tear. 

In the morning the first thing that Kenneth 
found to interest him was a barrel sunk into the 
earth in front of the cabin. A rivulet filled 
this and overflowed from it. “This is our 
kitchen plumbing,” stated his aunt gayly, as 
she whisked out in her gingham apron in the 
early morning and broke the ice for a little 
water. “When the ice gets too thick we have 
to go to the spring.” 

When Kenneth returned to the house he was 
awed to make a discovery. The head of an 
animal came through the wall in the dining- 
room. It was just as Johnny had predicted. 
Where was his body? His head came through 
the logs just as a cow’s head comes through the 
bars of its stall. He said nothing to his mother, 
but stole outside the cabin to see if he could 
find a body on the other side. He peered. 
There was none. The head just stopped, that 
was all, Then how could it get down in the 
night to hurt any body? He was satisfied. 
It could never hurt him without feet. 

Life held many interests and problems. The 
long-horned steers were the most mighty of 
animals. Seated in front of his father on the 
saddle, Kenneth used to ride down into the 
pasture lands and there watch the cattle stam- 
pede around a trough filled with salt. Almost 
terrified, Kenneth watched the great animals 
push and crowd each other; but, though he 
nestled back against his father for safety, he 
never confessed to any fear. 

One day he peered through the panels of 
the corral where the calves were being branded. 
The initials of their owners were burnt into 
their skins with a red-hot iron. When the 
cattle were turned loose to wander for pasture 
a hundred miles over the country, this was to 
prevent their being claimed by any other 
ranchman. 

Kenneth looked and held his breath. Then 
he turned away, sickened, and went slowly back 
to the house and sat in the corner of the cabin 
all the afternoon, blinking hard. 

“Mamma,” he said one day. 
home.” 

“So do-I, dear, and we are going as soon as 
it is warm weather, for then father’s business 
will be finished.” 

Kenneth was glad to hear that, for he had not 
forgotten New York. That day he climbed 
half way up the hill by the side of the cabin 
and went into a little room formed by standing 


“T want to go 


-one nearest in time and space. 


walls of rock and covered by the spreading 
branches of an older tree. Along the ledges 
were his pet crystals and smooth pebbles. On 
one shelf reposed the sun-bleached bone of an 
animal, and on another was the skull of a 
buffalo. He communed with his friends, 

“T am going back to New York,” he said, 
“where there are trolley cars and lights and 
schools; but there are no calves there. Some 
day when I am a man I will come back here. 
I like calves, but I like New York better.” 

A few weeks later Kenneth was welcomed 
by his aunts and uncles and grandparents at 
the Grand Central Station. They took him 
home in a coupé instead of a prairie schooner, 
and at dinner that night there was turkey and 
plum pudding, Every one talked and laughed, 
and all told stories at the same time, and it 
was a merry home-coming for the travellers. 

“Well, little man, how would you like to be 
a ranchman?” asked grandpa. 

Kenneth shook his head solemnly. 
the East,’’ he said. 
Central Park.” 

However, years after, Kenneth learned to 
enjoy and love the “wild West,” but “that’s 
another story.” 


“T prefer 
“T like Fifth Avenue and 


DAISIES. 
BY CAROLYN 8. BAILEY. 


Tue daisies white are grandmammas 
To all the little flowers. 
Their faces shine, their caps are starched. 
Through pleasant morning hours, ; 
With darning needles flying fast, 
And sweet grass for the threads, 
They sew such charming bonnets for 
The little flowers’ heads. 


And, when the noon is on the fields, 
And breezes flutter there, y 
They knit the zephyrs into socks 
For grasshoppers to wear; 
Or, with the busy inch worm’s help 
(A tailor true is he), 
' They measure little jackets for 
The yellow-jacket bee. 


But when the sun goes to bed, 
And it is very late, 
The daisy grandmammas all tie 
Their cap strings tight, and wait; 
For through the dusk come trooping brisk 
So hoary and so gray, 
The dandelion grandpapas 
To pass the time o’ day. 
Kindergarten Review. : 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST, 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 


‘¢ IN each genération some men have existed 
who held in all loyalty that they ful- 
filled the duties of the passing hour by 

pondering on those of the hours to come. 

Most thinkers will say that these men are 

right.” 

We hear much of the duty that lies nearest. 
What is that duty? Most people think it the 
But it is by 
no means necessarily so. Take, for example, 
Thoreau. He has been called a selfish dreamer 
because he left the beaten track—stopped 
making lead pencils, at which he was an expert, 
and at which he could make a comfortable 
living—to observe and muse and dream in his 
solitary little territory on the shores of Walden 
But the world could ill afford to lose the result 
of his meditations and observations. In “Wal- 
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‘den” he has given us a charming and inspiring 
account of the “Simple Life,’ antedating by 
many years our present-day literature on the 
subject, and tremendously overtopping it in 
scope and interest. Thoreau has pointed the 
way to hundreds who have needed it, and he 
will continue to point it to generations to come. 
Is not that a greater and better work than to 
have continued to make those excellent lead 
pencils which so many of his friends and neigh- 
bors declared it his bounden duty to make? 

And what of Socrates of old,—Socrates who 
was undoubtedly a thorn in the flesh of his 
immediate family? It would, without doubt, 
have been an immense comfort to the energetic 
and practical Xantippe had her husband been 
of a commercial turn of mind and amassed a 
fortune for her to enjoy. But no; he kept on 
talking and teaching, with thoughts of money 
and what it would bring, farthest from his mind. 

Benvenuto Cellini in a frenzy, fearing that 
after all his labor, the great statue of Perseus 
could not be cast for want of sufficient metal 
to make the molten mass flow freely in the 
furnace, cast into it, we are told, two hundred 
porringers, dishes, and kettles, with the result 
that his object was accomplished, albeit on- 
lookers called him visionary, a waster of good 
material, and a scorner of duty! 

So, throughout time, have the “dreamers” 
brought down upon their heads the censure of 
the many because they have measured duty 
differently from the many. Painters have 
been adjured to paint to ‘please’; poets to 
write to “please’’; sculptors to fashion their 
works of art to ‘“please.’’ But ardent, far- 
seeing souls, nobly disdainful of what the 
world calls success, have gone on, often in 
penury and obscurity, and made their work 
the glory of the world. The duty that was 
nearest for them, was the duty, ofttimes, that 
lay far away in “time and space.” 

Let us, therefore, while giving the toilers in 
the necessary daily round full meed of praise, 
not forget those who have dwelt, and are dwell- 
ing, apart; those whose work and achievements 
are not simply for their day and generation, 
but for all days and all generations. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THREAD-AND-NEEDLE FAIRY. 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 

‘© T’S the s’pender-button, mummy!” said 
Bobby, hurriedly, for the other boy was 
waiting on his bicycle, and Bobby had 

said he would be out at the gate in two skips 

and a jiffy. 

“But I can’t mend you up so quick as that 
said mamma, frowning at the sight of a three- 
cornered tear in the top of the bicycle-stocking. 
“Once let your new stockings get to ‘railroad- 
ing’ and I never can mend them, I must fix 
that, boy waiting or no boy waiting. And 
here’s a rip in your coat! All needing different 
kinds of thread, of course! Oh, dear, if I could 
only buy a paper of needles all threaded!” 

Elsie heard the funny little sigh and the funny 
little wish, and you know what good fairies 
do when they hear wishes. The very next time 
mamma sat down in a hurry to mend up Bobby, 
or some other ragged member of the family, 
she found a pin-cushion all stuck full of needles 
and every one with a nice long thread in it, and 
a knot at the end! Some of them were threaded 
double, and there were all colors and sorts and 
sizes. 

“Well, I declare!”? said mamma, with a sigh 
of relief, this time. “I shall always believe in 
fairies after this! And the name of mine 
begins with an E and ends with an E, and has 
an si in the middle!” 


te? 


It may have been mamma’s praise that en- 
couraged Elsie to think of it, but one day she had 
the nicest, brightest little thought that ever you 
could possibly imagine. She told it to her mother 
first, before she did a thing about it, and her 
mother said it was. When your mother tells 
you that about a thing, you may feel quite sure 
it is safe to go on and do it. 

The plan was this: To set up a kind of 
Traveller’s Aid Booth at the door of the little 
station-restaurant. LElsie’s father kept the 
little eating-room, and often when she had been 
there with him, ladies stopping a few minutes 
between trains had asked for a pin, or some- 
times for a needle and thimble. 

“Tf it’s so nice for mother,” reasoned Elsie, 
“T should think they would be pretty glad of a 
thread-and-needle pincushion, and Ill just try 
it and see, anyway.” : 

The very first day that big, fat pincushion 
hung up beside the door, four ladies bought 
from it, and Elsie’s profit with the thimbles she 
sold to two of them paid for all her outlay in the 
beginning. 

“Such a handy little scheme!” said one of the 
traveller-ladies. ‘‘ How did you happen to think 
of it, my dear?” 

“T did it first to help mother!” said Elsie, 
shyly. 

“Ah, that explains!” said the lady, patting 
her cheek. “The girl whose business ventures 
are an outgrowth of mother-helping is going 
to bea business success. It is the kind of busi- 
ness girls the world is wanting!” 


JUNE. 


WHETHER we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that-reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills it. 
We are happy now because God wills it. 
LOWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF LILY WHITE. 
BY MARGARET ERSKINE. 


HE little woman chuckled to herself with 
glee as she looked round the room at 
the well-scrubbed floors, the row of 

little white cots, ten of them, and nine little 
occupants, as well scrubbed as the floors and 
as white as the cots; at the plants in the 
windows, the bird singing in its cage. 

“Oh,” she sighed, a sigh of long drawn-out 
bliss, ‘‘it will be a success, I know it will. Poor, 
little friendless ones! In time I will have rooms 
and rooms full of them,” and she chuckled again. 
“T wish the other cot was filled, though.” 

As if in answer to her prayer, a young girl 
in a print gown, white cap, and apron, entered 
the room and spoke to her. 

“There’s a colored woman in the waiting- 
room asking for you.” 


“Thank you, Miss Dallas,” and the little 
woman trotted off to the waiting room. A 
colored woman, with a little colored baby in 
her arms, stood there. ‘Is yo’ Mis’ Lewis?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I’m Miss Lewis,’ 
woman. 

“Yo’ takes care ob chillun as has no mudders, 
doant yo’? Dis heah child, Lily White, hab 
no mudder or fadder. Yo’ take care ob her? 
I’se her auntie. I pays yo’,” asked the colored 
woman, anxiously. 

“Of course I will,” said Miss Lewis. ‘I have 
just one bed empty, and Lily White shall have 
it. Would you like to come and see the room 
where the children are?” 

“No, tank yo’, Miss Lewis. I best not come: 
better Lily White disremember me. My man 
not good man.” And, handing the child and 
a packet of money to Miss Lewis, “‘Fo’ her 
keep,” she left. 

Lily White was as happy as the day was long. 
She played with the other children, who didn’t 
mind her color a bit. 

Though regularly every month Lily White’s 
aunt left the money for her, she never could be 
induced to come up and see her. 

Time went on, and Lily White was four years 
of age, when one of the cots in her room (for 
by this time the Home had grown to three or 
four rooms) was empty. Miss Lewis. was be- 


” answered the little 


‘moaning its emptiness, for she loved to see her 


cots filled with the little waifs of the world, 
when history repeated itself. 

A girl entered, dressed as the other one had 
been, using almost identically the same words, 
““A colored woman to see you, Miss Lewis.” 

And, as formerly m the waiting-room, stood 
a colored woman with a colored baby in her 
arms, Gladly Miss Lewis received the child. 
“Tt--will be such a nice companion for Lily 
White,” she thought. ‘It will be nice for her 
to have a chance to mix with her own race 
before she goes out into the world.” So she 
trotted back to the room and put the child on 
the floor in front of Lily. 

Lily White gave one look at it, and then fell 
back on the floor shrieking at the top of her 
lungs.. 

“Gracious! Whatever is the matter with the 
child?”’ cried Miss Lewis. ‘“‘She’ll have a fit 
if something isn’t done to stop her, Miss Trent. 
Miss Cullen,” she called, ‘‘come here at once. 

A girl hurried down the room, followed by 
a young man. “O Dr. Reese,” gasped Miss 
Lewis, “ wanton is the matter with Lily White. 
I brought her this little colored child to play 
with,” pointing to the child, who was sitting 
on the floor contentedly sucking its thumb 
and rolling its eyes about the room, “and she 
started shrieking like that.” 

“Well, perhaps, as she has never seen a black 
person before, she was frightened,” suggested 
Dr. Reese. ; 

“Never seen a black child!” exclaimed Miss 
Lewis, ‘‘Why, Dr. Reese, she is black herself.’ 

“Yes,” laughed the doctor; ‘but, as all the 
other children are white, and her own people 
have never come to see her since she came in, 
and as you do not provide looking-glasses for 
the children, Lily White has never seen herself, 
and goodness knows what she thought it 
was.” 

“But the other children didn’t mind,” ob- 
jected Miss Lewis. 

“No, for they were used to seeing Lily White’s 
black face.”’ 

“Well I never!” ejaculated Miss Lewis. 

It took some time to get Lily White quieted 
down, and it was four or five days before she 
could look at the other colored child without 
shrieking. ° 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
IN A FLORIDA SWAMP. 


BY ANNA E, JACOBS. 
ee E quiet, Tom, and follow me. Don’t step 

B on any dead or dry twigs, and try to 

keep out of sight as much as you can.” 

The lad stepped softly after his Uncle Ned, 
peering ahead of him, wondering what his uncle 
had spied deep down in that quiet Florida 
swamp. 

“What are they?”’ whispered Tom, when he 
had gotten near enough to see a number of 
rude nests built of sticks in some scrubby bushes 
near a small mud pond. On closer examination 
the nests proved to be filled with pale blue eggs, 
or else large, awkward nestlings. 

“A group of egret; a very dazzling sight, are 
they not? They are first cousins of the heron 
which we saw near here yesterday, Tom.” 

Suddenly one of the heron heard the snapping 
of a twig, and quick as a thought the silent 
birds flew like a cloud of white snowflakes, and 
alighted in some pine-trees out of reach of 
possible intruders. 

For several weeks Tom and his uncle Ned 
had been tramping and camping through these 
swamps, and never had they even caught sight 
of such a beautiful flock of birds. 

“Why, the birds have plumes just like those 
on the hat of the lady who sits in front of us 
at chureh ” said Tom, thoughtfully, “and 
mother said she did not think it right to wear 
one ‘of them.” 

“She was quite right, as you see the male 
birds have, during the mating season, three 
small graceful plumes just between their shoul- 
ders. They extend beyond their tails and curl 
upwards at the ends. 

“This is the season the hunters come for 
them. They try to get as many as they can; 
for the aigrettes, as they are called, are worth 
eighty dollars a pound.” 

“My!” said Tom. “What a mean thing to 
do, just when their young are hatching, too. 
How do they catch the timid creatures?” 

“Hallo, what’s this,” said Uncle Ned all at 
once, stopping suddenly. “A trap! The egret 
hunters have been along here to catch the 


birds for the Northern milliners. Let’s see if 
we cannot spoil their fun.” 
“Oh, look,” eried Tom, “I.am afraid it is 


too late.” 

Sure enough, there lay in front of them 
dozens of little white heron, and their lovely 
bridal aigrettes were all gone, torn out by the 
hands of men who cared nothing for the dainty 
creatures of the air. 


“What can we do for the poor creatures, 
Uncle Tom! How could any one bear to harm 
these little innocent things?” 


“Just for the love of money, Tom. It’s one 
of the sad things in life. But let us see what 


we can do. If any of the birds are living, we 
may be able to help them.” 

Among the many wounded birds there were 
a few who showed some signs of life. These 


they took up and tenderly bathed in the water. 
Then, making a hammock of their coats, they 
carried them to their tents a mile away. 

The two men dressed their wounds and fed 
them, until, one day, one of the egrets ventured 
to try his wings, and then another and yet 
another, until they were all gone back to their 
homes again. 

“How happy the birds must feel to be well 
and strong again,’”’ said Uncle Ned. 

“Yes,”’ said Tom, “I am just erazy to go 
home and tell our bird club about them, and 
I know that they will none of them ever want 
to hurt a dear little bird again.” 


BABY BROTHER. 
(See Poem.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SILLY BABY BROTHER. 
BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


My baby brother’s such a child, 
Just sucks his thumb all day. 
Won’t take a walk, just tries to crawl, 
Don’t know nothing ’bout play. 


“He’s happiest,” my mamma says, 
“When you let him alone,”’— 
Sucking a bottle filled with milk, 

Or a tiny chicken bone. 


He ain’t no good to play with. 
Why, he can scarcely talk! _ 

Stay with him? Well, I guess not; 
I’m going for a walk! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SWIM IN THE DARK. 


BY MABEL 


a URRY up, Sally’s coming!”’ called Nan, 

H jumping into the boat. 

Ted hastily jabbed his oar against 
the bank, and the skiff shot out on the dusky 
water. The two children with Jack, the big 
shepherd dog, as a proud passenger in the stern, 
were going to the island pasture a little way 
down the river to carry salt to the sheep. 

As Ted bent to his oars, there was a crackling 
and scrambling on the shore they had left, and 
out of the bushes trotted a plump white lamb 
with a collar around her neck—somebody’s pet 
as one could see at a glanee. She looked after 
the vanishing boat with a coaxing little bleat. 

“No, no, you can’t come, Sally,” called 
Nan, at which Sally stamped her foot and shook 
her head, and then called again in the same 
coaxing fashion. 

“Oh, dear! it’s most too bad not to take her,” 
said Nan, “but she is such a bother, following 
right at my heels.” 

“She’ll go back up to the house as soon as we 
are out of sight,’’ put in Ted, rowing faster. 
“We're late to-night, and can’t stop for strag- 
glers.”” 

They landed at the point of the island, and 


S. MERRILL. 


pulling up the boat, started to climb the rough 
path that led to the top of the hill where the 
shed for the sheep stood. They were hardly 
half way when they heard a thudding of small 
hoofs behind them, and galloping alongside 
came Sally, throwing up her heels and shaking 
her head in great glee. 

“How in the world did she get here?”’ cried 
Nan, catching her pet around the neck. “She 
couldn’t swim, of course.” 

“T’ve heard that all animals can swim if you 
throw ’em in the water,’’ returned Ted, looking 
puzzled, “but there was no one to throw Sally 
in. She must have come along the bank to 
the sand bar, or picked her way across that 
low place where the rocks are.” 

“They were all under water this afternoon,” 
said Nan doubtfully, ‘‘and the little thing is 
dripping wet, Ted.” 

“T suppose she fell off a rock, and serves her 
right,” retorted Ted, marching up the bank 
with his bag of salt. 

Nan followed as well as she could with Sally 
treading on her dress and her toes. Whenever 
the little girl got. a few steps ahead, Sally, 
losing sight of her chum in the dusk, would 
begin to tremble and bleat till Nan had to go 
back and pull her along by the collar. 

“Let’s run away and leave her here,” pro- 
posed Ted, when his work serving out the salt 
was done. “She’ll be all right with the other 
sheep here, and won’t be always under foot 
over at the house.” 

He caught hold of Nan’s hand, and they ran 
pell-mell down the bank to the boat. As they 
pushed off Sally appeared panting and bleating 
on the point of a steep rock that sloped right 
into the water. Jack, lying in the bottom of 
the boat, bounced up with a sharp bark of en- 
couragement. The lamb turned, ran back to 
the top of the rock, and, getting a good start, 
made a swift rush and plunged into the black 
water. 

Nan screamed, Jack barked, and Ted almost 
dropped his oars in his dismay. Then the 
question of whether Sally could swim was 
settled once for all,as she came up and struck 
out in pursuit of her friends. But her fleece 
was heavy with water this time, and the current — 
was very swift just where she had taken her 
rash jump. Her poor little nose went under 
more than once before they could put the boat 
about and get her on board, where she thrust 
her wet head against Nan’s shoulder with a 
tired little ‘‘Ma-a-al’’ 

“T guess we shall always have two passengers 
to the island after this, whether we want ’em 
or not,” laughed Nan, wringing the water out 
of her sleeves. , 


RED INDIAN PROVERBS. 


HE first inhabitants of North America, 
the Red Indians, have several proverbs 
in their own language, which, when 

translated, show much wisdom. Here are a 
few: I would know a great deal more if I could 
forget a lot I should never have learned. The 
frog is a great warrior to the fly. There is 
much wisdom in knowing even a little well. 
One arrow is worth a thousand words. Even 
the eagle’s eye has never seen to-morrow’s sun. 


HARACTER is the product of daily, 
hourly actions, and words and thoughts; 
daily forgiveness, unselfishness, kind- 

nesses, sympathies, charities, sacrifices for the 
good of others, struggles against temptation, 
submissiveness under trial. Oh, it is these, 
like the blending colors in a picture or the 
blending notes of music, which constitute the 
man. J. R. MacDurr. 
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\For Every Other Sunday. 
LULLABY. 
BY DOROTHY KING. 


Basy, darling, mother’s sweetheart, 
Cuddle close upon my breast, 

Press your head against my bosom, 
While I lull thee, sweet, to rest. 

I will sing you songs of twilight, 
How its shadows come and go 

Cross the wall as we sit rocking, 
Rocking gently to and fro. 

I will sing how swift they follow 
Every motion that we make, 

Just as fate relentless hovers 
Over all we undertake. 


I will sing you songs of star-shine, 
As you lie within mine arms, 
Sing of myriad bright eyes watching, 
. Guarding baby from alarms; 
Sing of paths lit up by moonbeams, 
Which we’ll tread together, dear, 
Radiant paths all strewn with blossoms 
Where the sweet bird-songs we'll hear. 
I will sing you songs of patience 
That you’ll understand some day, 
When your world is not so sunny, 
And the rosy clouds grow gray. 


Baby, sweetheart, sleep, my darling; 
Would thy mother’s love for thee 

Might protect thee, dear, and keep thee 
From the cares that soon will be. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBERT RAIKES. 


BY FRANK E, CHANNON. 


“Ou, Raikes, he rakes the children in; 
He rakes them in with love; 
He rakes them from the gutter, 
He rakes them up above.” 
Old Cotswold (Gloucestershire) rhyme. 


We youngsters (I always class myself with 
them, no matter how fast the years flit by) 
have come to regard our Sunday School with 
much complacence: we take it for granted. 
Such an important part does the Sunday School 
play in our lives, and so accustomed have we 
become to its privileges and benefits, that we 
have come to consider it as something that 

. always was, and I very much doubt if any of 
us give much thought as to the origin of this 
precious institution. Yet it is not such a 
very long time ago that Sunday Schools were 
an unknown blessing, and the name of the man 
who first conceived the idea of giving religious 
instruction to younger folks in a form in which 
they could enjoy it is scarcely ever mentioned 
now. In fact, I doubt if many of us have 
ever heard of him. 

Come, now, I’ll challenge you. How many 
of you know who first started Sunday Schools? 
Roughly speaking, there are about a million 
teachers and ten million scholars in the United 
States to-day. That is a pretty big army, and 
an army that is bound to leave its mark on the 
history of this country. Who was the man 
who first conceived the idea of its mobilization? 

I have a medal stowed away somewhere 
amongst my precious odds, and ends. It is 
only a pewter medal supported by a faded bit 
of blue ribbon, but the memory of the occasion 
of its presentation is as green as if it happened 
only yesterday. 

I draw upon my memory. I step across that 
gulf of twenty-eight years, and in imagination 
I am again in the old city of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, The grand old cathedral, hoary and 
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ancient with its ten centuries of age, looms 
above me 


“Tike some fair dream, 
Rising from out the smoke and mist of earthly 
things.” 


I am a youngster, a Sunday-School scholar, 
one of many thousands gathered there that day 
to do honor to the memory of a man who was 
their benefactor. We are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of Sunday Schools, 
which occurred just one hundred years ago in 
this very city of Gloucester; for it was in 1780 
that Robert Raikes, a printer, conceived the 
idea of gathering in the youth of the town and 
instructing them in religious subjects. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, an old English 
publication of 1784, states:— 

“Business leading him into the suburbs of 
the town, inhabited by the lowest class of the 
people, he, was struck with concern at seeing 
a group of children, miserably ragged, at play. 
He was informed that on Sunday the streets 
were filled with a multitude of wretches, who, 
having no other employment on that day, spent 
their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, 
and cursing and swearing. ‘To check this de- 
plorable profanation on the Lord’s Day he 
engaged four women, who kept dame’s schools, 
to instruct as many children as he should send 
to them on the Sunday in reading and the 
church catechism, for which they were to re- 
ceive one shilling each.” 

But Robert Raikes did more than this. Ob- 
serving the good results which came from his 
first efforts, he flung himself, heart and soul, 
into the work. He taught himself, he engaged 
more teachers. Good men and women from 
all parts of the. city rallied around him, and 
the great banner of Sunday Schools was un- 
furled. Its folds shook out in the breeze, and 
all over the land of England other schools arose 
on lines similar to and following after the 
pattern set by Roperr Rarkes. 

Tn 1803 the Sunday-School Union was formed, 


and the grand work progressed at such a pace 
that not all the wickedness of the land could 
stop. ’ 

Such importance did the movement achieve 
that in 1802 Robert Raikes was admitted to 
an audience by Queen Charlotte, before whom 
he laid his plans, and received from her active 
support. : 

In 1811 the founder died, and for a time the 
Sunday Schools in Gloucester were closed on 
account of lack of funds. But the movement 
now had too great a momentum to be stopped 
by the death of any one single person, and 
others took up the mantle that had fallen from 
Robert Raikes’ shoulders. Teachers were no 
longer paid, as was at first the case, and at once 
the great stumbling-block to the grand success 
of the movement was swept away. Services 
were given to the Lord’s work, buildings sprang 
up everywhere, the army of children and teachers 
increased, new vigor was put into the work, and 
it spread and spread, until now it has covered 
the whole world. 

Before the Revolution Sunday Schools started 
in our country, and now (we can say it without 
boasting) there are more Sunday-School scholars 
and teachers in the United States of America 
than in any other country. But in our might 
and our strength let us not forget Robert Raikes 
and his first Sunday School at old Gloucester 
in old England. 


ISION is largely the fruit of training. 
\ The man on the lookout discovers a 
ship ahead long before the passenger on 
the deck. That fine accuracy of sight has come 
to him as he has battled with the tempests, and 
learned to distinguish between the whiteness 
of flying foam and thesunlight ona sail. Clear- 
ness of spiritual vision is acquired in the same 
way. He who can see even to ‘‘the far-off in- 
terest of tears’’ has been taught his discernment 
by reading the meaning of nearer events. 
A. H. Braprorp. 
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A WORKER. 


“Wore it not for me,” 
Said a chickadee, 
‘Not a single flower on earth would be; 
For under the ground they soundly sleep, 
And never venture an upward peep 
Till they hear from me. 
Chickadee-dee-dee. 


“T tell Jack Frost when ’tis time to go 
And carry away his ice and snow, 
And then I hint to the jolly old sun 
‘A little Spring work, sir, should be done,’ 
And he smiles around 
On the frozen ground; 
And I keep up my cheery, cheery sound 
Till Echo declares, in glee, in glee, 
’Tis he, ’tis he. 
The chickadee-dee. 


‘And then I waken the birds of Spring— 
‘Ho, ho! ’tis time to be on the wing.’ 
They trill and twitter and soar aloft, 
And I send the winds to whisper soft 
Down by the little flower beds, 
Saying, ‘Come, show your pretty heads; 
The Spring is coming, you see, you see, 
For so sings he, 
The chickadee-dee.’”’ 


The sun he smiled, and the early flowers 
Bloomed to brighten the blithesome hours, 
And song birds gathered in bush and tree. 
And the wind he laughed right merrily 
As the saucy mite of a snow-bird he 
Chirped away, “‘Do you see, see, see? 
I did it all! Chickadee-dee.” 

Onward. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ABOUT A PARROT. 
BY C. H. TOBY. 


ING-A-LING. Hello, children, let’s play 

telephone once in a while. Mr. Editor 

will be operator in the central office, 

and already he has given me all your wires at 
once. Wasn’t it kind of him? 

You shall hear of a beautiful South American 
parrot, who introduced himself to me one day 
by saying ‘Hello,’ as I entered his’ mistress’ 
home. 

IT remarked, “What a sociable Polly!” Of 
course he was a great pet in the family, and all 
his little cunning tricks and sayings were 
proudly told me by his very amiable owner. 

Polly now lives in New Hampshire, but his 
home for many years was in New York City. 
He lived up three or four flights from a very 
much travelled street, and certainly had a good 
chance to overhear all kinds of talk, such as 
would echo from cab drivers, car conductors, 
fruit and vegetable pedlers, etc. All of these 
he loved to imitate, but what attracted him 
most were the little newsboys. 

In a tone like that of the newsboy he would 
say: “New York morning papers, New York 
morning papers, right this way, only one cent! 
Here’s where you get New York morning papers! 
P-a-p-e-r-s,—morning paper, mister, New— 
York—morning papers, only one cent!” 

It was sometimes very amusing to see a man 
diving down into his pockets for that one cent, 
and{look bewildered at not being surrounded by 
the many little eager faces, to see who would 
be the winner, when all at once came echoing 
down from Polly’s perch, ‘‘New York morning 
papers, New York morning papers, right this 
way, only one cent!’? Then the passer-by would 
look all around, and at last, hearing the same 
cry, trace the mischief back to Polly, who would 
chuckle, as much as to say, “Isn’t this fun!”’ 


Another little speechshe used to make was, 
‘* P_-e-a-c-h-e-s,—p-e-a-c-h-e-s,—nice ripe yellow 
p-e-a-c-h-e-s,—only twenty-five cents a b-a-s- 
k-e-t!” 

More than once, when he was rehearsing 
this little bit of oratory, some lady in an adjoin- 
ing building, fearing she would miss the pedler, 
grabbed her best tin pan and her little spare 
quarter, and down she went pell-mell over 
three flights of stairs, only to find no man with 
his peach wagon. Then it seemed as though 
Polly really enjoyed the joke, and would holler 
louder than ever, “‘ P-e-a-c-h-e-s,—p-e-a-c-h-e-s, 
—nice ripe yellow peaches, only twenty-five 
cents a basket!’’? Of course, the lady felt as 
though she would like to shake Polly for play- 
ing her such a trick. 

As much as Polly loves his mistress, he 
delights in crying ‘‘meow,’ so near like his sister 
kitty that she gets up from her comfortable 
sewing chair to let Miss Pussy in, only to find 
out that she is nowhere to be seen. 

Polly will imitate every cry of the feline race, 
from the meow of the tiniest kitten to the 
weird, hideous wail of what we might think 
was a wild-cat. 

Not content with fooling his mistress, he 
likes to rouse the cat from her afternoon nap 
by barking like a dog. He has all the different 
barks and meows well practised; so that he 
can run them off, like a would-be singer when 
practicing. 

Polly, pretty polly, really shows his intelli- 
gence by saying things he never heard applied 
in a like circumstance. For instance, he was 
given some hot drink one day, and he burned 
his mouth quite badly, suffering for some hours. 
A little later, his master, not feeling well, had 
some hot drink prepared for him. When Polly 
saw the steam he screeched with all his might, 
“Look out, it’s hot!” 

One more little unusual freak of-his, and. we 
will say, “Good-bye, Polly.” 

One Fourth of July his mistress thought she 
would see what he would say to the fireworks. 
She took him to the roof to spend the evening, 
and, upon hearing and seeing the rockets hiss 
and shoot into the air, he expressed his wisdom 
by screaming, ‘‘ Look out, it’s hot!” 

Don’t you think you would have laughed x 
you had been one of that roof party? Wouldn’t 
you think this very wise parrot would have 
echoed all the naughty profane language that 
reached his ears from the rabble of a city street? 

But he did not, and don’t you think he must 
be credited with having great wisdom when 
there is hardly a speech that he has not heard 
day after day? 

I hope all my club members will think of 
Polly when they hear naughty things said. 
How many will sign the ‘Polly Pledge”? 

Two hundred dollars has been offered the 
very estimable owner of Polly more than once, 
and refused. Is it any wonder? Would you 
sell such a valuable bird? 

Well, children dear, as Mr. Editor has given 
me so many lines, I find, 

“YT have so many children 

I don’t know what to do, 
Just like the old lady 

Who lived in a shoe. 
While some she gave broth, 

And some she gave bread, 
V’ll treat mine alike, 

With stories instead.” 


Time is up now, children. Good-bye. ‘Ting- 


a-ling. 


It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble 
and true things, and to vindicate himself under 
God’s heaven as a God-made man, that the poorest 
son of Adam dimly longs, CARLYLE, 
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NEIGHBORS ON THE RIGHT AND 
LEFT. 


MY 


BY ADA C. BOWLES. 


OOM! boom! boom! The sound, as of 

a big bass drum, was very near my 

west window. I parted the thin dra- 

peries and looked. There stood the drumming 

rogue, the finest little piebald Shetland pony 
that ever delighted boy or girl. 

A huge sheet-iron barrel stood against the 
dividing picket fence, and bumping his nose 
against it and apparently delighted with the 
sound it made, and my notice, he introduced 
himself. Of course I had to step upon the 
piazza and toss him an apple, before I could 
resume my writing. But when Dixie, for that 
I found was his name, wanted an apple he would 
sound the drum and watch the window, the 
clever little fellow. 

A few days later, on a Saturday, I heard a 
shouting of boys and looking out I saw that a 
circus was in progress. A ring was marked out 
in the large yard, Dixie was called from his own 
stable, in a corner, and, just as if quite ready, 
began his gallop. Round and round he went, 
urged by cries, ‘Faster! faster, Dixie!” 

The long-lashed whip was cracking and snap- 
ping in quite a professional way, and Dixie 
was nothing loth to do his best. Then he would 


rub his nose against his little master’s shoulder 
as if wanting to be praised. His ter then 
saddled him and after a little rest trotted 


proudly off up the street. 

The yard was then taken possession of by 
a much younger brother of his master who 
brought out a fine large black and white billy 
goat; and tried to train him to a ring’s pace; 
but Billy resisted any set performance, pre- 
ferring his own friskings and capering. He 
was, however, very docile in harness, and seemed 
to feel proud of his red leather straps and 
prettily painted wagon. He could trot off, too, 
almost as fast as the pony; for in harness Dixie 
took very short and dainty steps, and was 
only swifter under the saddle. 

The water for the three large horses in the 
stable was in a tub outside, raised upon a bench 
and supplied by a pipe above. Sometimes the 
day would be hot and the water get low, and 
‘on one occasion I saw Billy harnessed to his 
wagon, which was filled with trash to be dumped, - 
rearing on his hind legs, and trying in vain to 
reach the water. 

“Boys,” I called, “don’t you see that Billy 
can’t get a drink? If you will give him some 
in a pail, I’ll give you each a nice apple,” and 
that was the way I introduced myself to the 
boys. They know now that I am from the 
North, and I think they are beginning to like 
me a little because I like Dixie and Billy so well. 

Billy was just a baby kid when the boys began 
to train him. He was kept in a box in the nur- 
sery and was first harnessed to a tin toy wagon. 
He seems very fond of the boys and to enjoy 
playing with them. 

One day, bright and cold, Dixie was left all 
alone in the yard. Billy was shut up, the 
large horses .all off, delivering groceries by 
wholesale. The ground was white with a light 
snowfall of the day before; the big drum had 
been taken away. What could Dixie do? A 
few moments he stood with lowered head, then 
catching a glimpse of me as I parted the sash 
curtains, he seemed to say: ‘I have it. ak will 
be a circus all by myself. te 

Up went his fore legs in the air, then all four, 
prancing, rearing, dancing, jumping like mad, 
once in a while stopping to ask me how I liked 
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“it. If he could have stood upon his head he 


surely would have done so. Finding part of an 
old grain bag he seized it, shook it, waved it 
above his head, laid it down and pounded it 
with his tiny hoofs. Then he started off for a 
ring race, just as if the boys were there with 
whip and shout. 4 

Alas! there were a few patches of ice under 
the snow, and down went Dixie on his side. 
Quickly scrambling up he cast a side-long 
glance at me as if ashamed. But, thinking 
better of it, trotted off as if saying to me, ‘‘That 
was only in the play, just a bit of my non- 
sense.”’ Still he wisely avoided the patch of 
ice. Of course he got his apple. 

There are other neighbors on my right not 
quite so interesting, but quite asuseful. There 
are some fine Plymouth Rock fowls. When 
they were brought into the yard, they were 
taken one by one from their travelling cage, 
and while firmly held by the larger boy, his 
father, with large shears, clipped a wing on 
each to prevent their flying above the wire 
netting. When released, they fled with loud 
cries and seemed all to be walking cross-legged 
for a time. 

The height of the water tub from the ground 
prevented getting water, since they could not 
fly, and thus I found them one day when the 
thermometer marked 100 on the piazza. 

The water pan from which they were ex- 
pected to drink was empty, One hen had, with 
great effort, lifted herself to the edge of the 
tub and the water being low, in her endeavor 
to reach it, she almost fell in, and then gave up. 

I called to the boys, for I could not get into 
the yard, and soon the poor things were crowd- 
ing each other about a pan for a cool drink. 
Think of these poor creatures, little boys and 
girls, for soon the summer heat is coming, and 
let no poor animal suffer for water! 

At my home in the North I had a large pan 
or small tub, so suspended that cats could not 
reach the birds, and by placing a brick in it, 
so that the water would scarcely cover it, the 
birds would enjoy not only a drink but a bath. 
Cats need milk, but water, too, and should have 
it renewed often. Dogs will travel blocks to 
obtain a drink which should be always on hand 
at their homes. 

This little lecture almost exhausts my space, 
so that I have little left for my neighbors on the 
left. But I must tell you a bit about Rusty, 
the most unattractive little black kitten you 
ever saw, of such a rusty black that she is al- 
most auburn. 

Now who ever heard of a cat with fur of that 
color? She is a tramp kitten and as this house 
has a very high open cellar in the rear which 
is never closed, Rusty took up her abode there. 
There was no floor laid, but one of clay which 
inclined upwards until, at the front of the house, 
it was quite up to the sills. 

Rusty had found there beside the front steps 
a small hole, and the lady from the North, see- 
ing this wild, unapproachable creature half 
starved, would often manage to tuck bits of 
meat into the opening, which soon showed 
in a rounding out of Rusty’s thin sides. 

How did she keep warm do you ask in this 
bleak place with only wood, coal, and cold north 
wind forbedding? Why, there were hens there 
which having a board to sit on nights, Rusty 
perched among them choosing the sheltering 
wing of a large white one, and the intimate 
friendship between them was really absurd 
to watch. When food was thrown the hens, 
Rusty was in the midst and yet just to see that 
her step-mother got a full share. 

When old Whitey got a choice bit, Rusty 
would insist upon showing her delight by rub- 
bing against the hen’s neck or side so lovingly 


that the hen would be pushed off her feet 
nearly, and begin to scold. This made Rusty 
seek for forgiveness in the same way of caress- 
ings, which the hen never seemed to return in 
kind. And here I must end the story of my 
neighbors. 


It is of eloquence as of a flame: it requires 
matter to feed it, motion to excite it, and it brightens 
as it burns. TactrTus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER HEART’S DESIRE. 
BY HENRIETTA HAZELTINE. 
Part 


HEERILY the postman’s whistle sounded 
as he touched his hat to the sweet- 
faced, crippled woman who was sitting 

near the window, busily employed embroider- 
ing dainty collars. And full of cheer was little 
Maggie McCarthy’s voice as she came bounding 
up the stairs, two steps at a time. 

“A letter for you, Miss Mary,—a nice, fat 
letter.’? With outstretched hand and a pretty 
pink color in the delicate cheeks Mary Stewart 
smiled as she examined the writing on the 
envelope, then eagerly tore it open. 


Maupen, Mass., August 1, 1901. 

My dear little ‘‘Shut-in” friend,—It was my in- 
tention to visit Buffalo and all the marvels at 
Delaware Park this summer; but circumstances 
have conspired to prevent me from carrying out 
this plan, much to my regret, and now I want to 
know if you would like to take my place in the 
throng of people enjoying the sights of the great’ 
fair. Have you the strength and the desire for 
such an undertaking, and could it be managed in 
any way? The thought haunts me that you will 
answer in the affirmative, so I am enclosing with 
this a little check, hoping that it will make the 
road to the Exposition an easier one for you. 
Please do not hesitate about accepting it. You 
are to take my place, you know, and thirty dollars 
is but a small fraction of what it would have cost 
me. 

Your letters give me "much pleasure, and your 
patient, trusting spirit has helped me many times 
in my busy, active life. 

May God bless you and keep you. 

Very cordially your friend, 
Anna J. WILLIs. 


“Mrs. McCarthy! O Mrs. McCarthy! Can 
you spare me a minute?” called Mary through 
the open window, her voice trembling with 
excitement. 

“Tndade I can, my dear,’”’ came the answer 
in strong, kindly tones. A heavy step on the 
stairs, accompanied by loud breathing, heralded 
the advent of the buxom Irish woman’s daily: 
visit to her crippled lodger. 

“A letter, a delightful letter has just come 
from Mrs. Willis. Listen!’’ With smiles and 
tears, each struggling for mastery, the epistle 
was rapidly read aloud, 

“Mrs. McCarthy, do you think I could go for 
just one day? Am I strong enough? I think 
so. I feel so well now, and I long to go. All 
this beauty, all this knowledge of the world’s 
best achievements to be so near, and for me not 
to have a glimpse of it!’? Eagerly the words 
came forth from the pent-up heart. ‘Ah, no 
one can realize what all this means to me, 
And now—this lovely letter, this money”— 
Mary’s voice broke. 

“The saints be praised My dear, it is glad 
that I am. Of course you can go, some way. 
We'll fix it. I did not understand your heart 
was so set on it,” replied Mrs. McCarthy, gently 
patting the fair head in front of her. ‘My 


” 


brother Patrick drives such a nice, aisy hack 
I will see him this night, and get his advice.” 

Four days later a pleasurable commotion dis- 
ported itself in the little cottage. Patrick had 
come early, carefully lifted Mary into his 
vehicle, and, with the familiar wheeled chair 
in front, started his horse on a brisk trot, his 
passenger waving many smiling “ good-byes”’ 
to the cheery Irishwoman and her little flock. 
Such delightful days these had been, getting 
ready for her holiday. Settling herself com- 
fortably against the cushions, Mary knew that 
she had not felt so well in years. Only one 
thing had kept her cup of happiness from run- 
ning over. The one that she ardently hoped 
to see, the one who had caused the Exposition 
to be of such moment to her, was to leave 
Buffalo that day. But then she had so many 
blessings, and she was very grateful. 

Was this the place? Patrick was opening 
the carriage door. A strange man, close to it, 
was lifting his hat to her. Would she wake up 
and find it all a dream? 

“And now, Miss, I wish you good-morning. 
What time shall I be after calling for you?”’ 

Mary started. That voice was certainly very 
real. Her response was ready. 

“Come for me at five o’clock, please. 
bye.” 

Into the park the lame girl was wheeled, and, 
as the beautiful buildings came in view, the 
tower, the fountains, the harmonious blending 
of colors, Mary felt that she had slipped into 
fairyland. Her eyes grew big with astonish- 
ment, and many a gasping little breath trembled 
on her lips as the delightful surprises came 
within her view. And he had seen and admired 
all this, had done so much to encourage and 
improve it all. Where she was being wheeled, 
he had walked many times. The sunshine had 
never seemed so beautiful, the sky had never 
been so blue, 

The chocolate creams and peppermints at the 
candy exhibit brought back her girlhood days, 
and a quiet little laugh went with the money that 
was, paid for a goodly amount of the delectable 
brown and white sweets. Youth had come 
again to her, even if the visit was to be a short 
one. . 

All too quickly time went by. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon a tender air, full of 
melody, floated to Mary’s ears. 

“How lovely that organ sounds!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “Take me to the Music Hall, please,’”’ 
to her attendant. “I would like to remain 
there until four o’clock. You may do what 
you wish in the mean time, but be certain to 
come for me in an hour,” 

“Yes, Miss, I will, sure.” 

Close to a window Mary was. slowly wheeled. 
The room was hallowed in her sight on account 
of the dear presence of him who had so fre- 
quently honored it. “If he was only here 
now,” was the wishful, half-whispered thought, 
as, with eyes closed and hands clasped in front 
of her, she yielded herself up to the harmony 
that poured forth from the instrument. 

Beautiful, half-defined visions passed before 
her, with her hero always the central figure. 
Suddenly she awoke to the realization that the 
last lingering strains of a soft lullaby had been 
wafted into space, and the organ was being 
closed. In the happiness caused by the music 
all idea of time had vanished. 

“Tt must be getting late. How few people 
there were in the room! What can be the 
matter with my attendant?’’ were Mary’s flur- 
ried thought. One by one the people were 
disappearing from the hall. Would he never 
come? Was she forgotten? She must ask 
assistance. 


Good- 


(To be continued.) 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ODE TO SPRING. 
BY MRS, CHARLES H. TOBY. 


Tuou art Summer in her childhood, 
Dressed in dainty robes, O Spring; 

Smiling, crying, softly sighing, 

To thy arms the birds are flying, 
And thy praises sweetly sing. 


We can see within thy beauty, ‘ 
Graces of her maidenhood; 
Joyful, mournful, ever hopeful, 
Making all things beautiful, 
Searcely art thou understood. 


Fragrant, tender, dainty Springtime, 
Thou dost make us overjoyed; 

Budding, sparkling, ever blending, 

Beauty bright from thee ascending, 
Giveth pleasure unalloyed. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE is a book I much desire to commend 
to teachers, to parents, to all who are interested 
in the progress of religious edueation, and every 
one ought to be. I refer to Dr. J. H. Crooker’s 
“The Church of To-day,” just from the press. 
A great testimony to its value is the fact that 


three denominations are back of its publication, ~ 


—the Congregational Trinitarians, the Uni- 
versalists, and our own body. ‘This proves that 
the three are agreed on the essential truths or 
arguments of the volume. 

It is a plea for the better recognition and the 
wider support of church worship, work, and 
education, One reason why we notice the book 
and ask others to read it is this: The Sunday 
School is a part, a very important part, of the 
church, The Sunday School does a work no 
other agency or institution can accomplish. If 
we strengthen the church, we strengthen the 
Sunday School. As in the body, when health 
prevails and vitality is strong, then all the mem- 
bers are healthy and strong as a rule. 

The Editor does not care to see a Sunday 
School made prosperous at the expense of the 
church. Sometimes circumstances lead to re- 
sults where a Sunday School becomes chief, but 
rarely, We are aware, also, that occasionally 
a congregation flourishes while the School dies. 
But these are not normal, The experience 
usually is that, when a church is really alive, the 
members never fail to see the place and power of 
religious education. The parents wish their 
children trained for character and convictions. 
They see to it that in addition to intellectual 
culture there shall be added the nurture and 
benefits of moral and spiritual influences. 

So we get back to first principles when we 
read this book by Dr, Crooker. It is written in 
attractive style; it deals with modern problems; 
it is reasonable and scholarly; it is convincing. 
Let the ideas of this volume go forth to conquer, 
and we may hope to see more loyalty to or- 
ganized religion, more intelligence in its sup- 
porters, and, what we set out to say, more 
zeal and support of the Sunday School, now so 
great a factor in the future welfare of society. 


If we work wpon marble, it will perish; if we 
work wpon brass, time will efface it; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, ij we imbue them with 
principles, with the just fear of God and love of 
our fellowmen, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which will brighten to all eternity. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Deep versed in books and shallow in himself. 
MILTON, 


. THE SLEEP OF THE TREES. 


REES are, after all, very much like folks. 
They sleep o’ nights, they feed and 
drink, and thereby grow. They breathe 

through lungs the same life-giving oxygen, and 
throw off carbon dioxide. They tear their 
clothes, and have to mend them. In a crowd 
they jostle each other like rude boys, and the 
big fellows usually conquer the weaker ones. 
They get cuts and bruises and broken limbs, 
and there is a catalogue of tree diseases, most 
of them catching, like the measles. 
Juuia E, Rogers. 


I knew a very wise man that believed that, ij 
aman were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should’ make the laws of a 
nation. ANDREW FLETCHER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CURIOUS HOLIDAY CAKE, 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE Royal “tree cake”’ gives one a taste 
of real German “feast times,” and it was 
our privilege last December to see and 

sample one from the Royal bakery of Portland, 
Ore. 

The latest interesting development of this 
curious German holiday cake is a huge Bawm 
Kuchen. This peculiar cake is in the form 
of the trunk of a tree, with all the nobs and 
ends of branches protruding, as though the 
tree had been lately trimmed, These “nobs’”’ 
are the wonder~-of.the housewife. ‘‘However 
did they bake it in that shape?” is the continual 
question on the lips of women. And each 
answers as best she may, for this seems to be 
one of the secrets of the bakery. 

The Bawm Kuchen, or tree cake, is of 
German origin. It is certainly most delicious, 
and we learn that it is seen in German homes 
on great feast days, at weddings, holidays, ete, 
It becomes the centrepiece of the dinner table. 
and its cutting is the event of the dinner. 

The Royal bakery of Portland, Ore., has in- 
troduced the interesting Bawm Kuchen to 
the Pacific coast, none ever having been seen 
in the West previously, and, in fact, it is rarely 
seen anywhere outside of Germany. 


» LETTER-BOX. 


LittLeron, Mass. 
taken the Hvery Other 
and I have enjoyed it 


Dear Editor,—\ have 
Sunday for seven years, 
very much; but I never sent in any answers to 
puzzles, although I have worked them out here. 
I enclose answers to enigmas, and a puzzle in the 
April 26 number. 

Hoping these answers are right, I remain your 
friend, 

A. Heywoop Know trTon, JR. 


East LEXINGTON. 
Dear Editor,—My class of boys in Follen Sun- 
day School (Kast Lexington) are always interested 
in the puzzles of Every Other Sunday. Various cir- 
cumstances have conspired to prevent the sending 

of these answers earlier. 
Yours sincerely, 
GERTRUDE PIpRcE. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—\ have spent most every Sunday 
that the Hvery Other Sunday has come solving the 
enigmas. This last Sunday I solved all the others. 


I hope my answers are right. I will enclose them, 
I am twelve years old. 
I also enclose two enigmas. I hope these will 
be all right and will be printed soon. 
Yours sincerely, 
MaBEL E, STRAKER. 


(The enigmas are all right, but. I am afraid we 
cannot use them till the next volume, owing to 
the number already on hand.—Enp1rTor.) 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 11, 4, 12, 13, 14, is to rob. 

My 8, 9, 10, 12, 11, 4, is a large group of trees. 

My 1, 2, 4, is like a cabin. 

My 3, 2, 4, 11, are gathered in the fall. 

My 10, 5, 6, 7, is to be worn. 

My whole is an occupation in Alaska. 
Forrest LOWELL. 


ENIGMA XXXIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 7, 14, is a pest. 

My 5, 8, 12, 6, 16, is to perish. 

My 13, 15, 3, 2, is to wander. 

My 14, 4, 9, is a boy’s name. 

My 10, 11, is an exclamation of joy. 

My whole is a person who has much to do with 
Every Other Sunday. Erne, CLARKE. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Boys’ Names.) 
Den. 
And. 
H. Toy. 
Cable. 
Marie L. Foy. 


FIVE HIDDEN CITIES. 


1. Mary bought pictures of high art for Dora. 

2. Clara was fond of riding, so kept her wheel in 
good condition. 

3. I thought the water in the well low, Ella said. 

4. They are to be here through August at the 
hotel, I think. 

5. Our church has an apron sale most every 
spring. Myra J. FRINK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Entema XXVI.—Philadelphia, 

Enitema XX VII.—Charity. 

Entema XXVIII.—New maple sugar. 

MaGazineE Puzzin.—l. Century. 2. Atlantic. 
3. New England. 4. Delineator. 5. Youth’s Com- 


panion. 6. St. Nicholas. 7. Outlook. 8, Cosmo- 
politan. 9. Education. 10. Harper. 11. Black 
Cat. 12. Every Other Sunday. 


In addition to those who have letters or puzzles 
in the Letter-Box, in the last two weeks we have 
heard from Lena McDonald, East Lexington, Mass. ; 
J. Almus Russell, Pratt, N.H.; Ramona VY. Dia- 
mond, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Carrie F. Fiske, East 
Lexington, Mass.; and Don Singsen, Providence, 
R.I., who says, ‘‘with the help of my class I worked 
out some puzzles in Every Other Sunday.” 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEFKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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